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N. —E. FARMER. 


HE 


MEANS OF INCREASING T 
FERTILITY OF LAND. 


The productiveness of any soil, we think, de- 
pends entirely on its natural or artificial capability 
of retaining or transmitting its moisture, the vehi- 
cle at least by which nourishment is conveyed to 
plants. ‘This productive power may therefore not 
only be continued in its greatest vigor, but greatly 
increased by proper management. When we by 
any means give to the soil a permanently increased 
vegetative power, we also increase the yearly pro- 
duce which it yields. 

Such a soil will give not ‘only firmness to sup 
port the plants, but will facilitate the growth of 
their roots in search of moisture and nourishment 
to the greatest depth. 

There is not an individual who cultivates a gar- 
den, and who exercises his judgment in its culture, 
but knows that the addition of clay gives cohesion 
to sandy or gravelly soils, and that sand and gravel 
when mixed with a clayey soil diminishes its tena- 
cious property; and that these changes, thus ef- 
fected, permanently increase the productive pow- 
ers of both. 

In our endeavor to improve barren soils, we 
should examine them in connection with fertile 
soils in their neighborhood, on the same geological 
formation; and the difference of their constituent 
parts may lead us to the means of their improve- 
ment. Ifthe cause of sterility be owing to some 
defects in their composition, these defects should 
be supplied. An excess of silicious sand is im- 
proved by the application of clay, peat earth, or 
calcareous matter, cold well rotten manure, and 
rolling or trampling with sheep or ether stock, to 
consolidate its texture. 

When clay is in excess, it is remedied by the 
application of sand, chalk-marl, or burned clay, 
light unfermented manures, and perfect pulveriza- 
tion, to make the soil friable. An excess of vege- 
table matter ina dormant state, as in peaty soils, 
is corrected by burning, by the application of clay, 
sand, caicareons matter, gravel, rubble, or any 
thing heavy, to give firmness to the soil. Lime 
not only destroys the injurious effects produced by 
sulphate of iron, which abounds in some soils, par- 
ticularly in those of a peaty and silicious gravelly 
nature, but is said to convert the sulphate of iron 
intoa manure. None of these applications, how- 
ever, will have the desired effect, unless there be 
first a perfect subsoil drainage of all superfluous 
moisture, conjoined with a perfect tillage. 

Stagnant water, in any soil, melts down the 
particles of matter which composes it, and joins 
them together in close contact; it prevents the air 
and water from circulating amongst the roots of 
the plants, and they therefore die. When a clay- 
ey soil lias been thus closed together by stagnant 
water, it requires to be perfectly drained, and it 
can only be recovered by repeated ploughings and 
harrowings, together with the pulverizing influ- 
ence of frost to bring it into a fit state for vegeta- 


ON THE 


tion, and if it has been long under water, it ac- 
quires a pernicious quality, which can only be got 
quit of with great difficulty,—fallowing, and the 
application of lime, has a great effect in reviving it. 

‘Yhe first principles of agriculture, which are 
shewn by the best practice, are few; they may be 
stated to be these :—make and keep the land per- 
fectly dry, und clean, or free from weeds; make 
and keep the soil, which is too adhesive or too 
loose, of such a friable nature as will make it re- 
ceive, retain, and transmit moisture, and thus fit it 
to produce the most Juxuriant state of vegetation ; 
restore to the soil, as a manure, ina state of decay, 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the produce 
after it has been consumed by siieep or other stock. 
Never manure any land till every weed is exter- 
minated, for weeds grow most juxuriantly in the 


left, they will outgrow the plant you intend to cul- 
tivate, and take up the greatest quantity of the 
manure laid on the land. 

The properties of the mineral matter of which 


elsewhere shown; but as it is only where soils 


tion, that they are capable of imbibing moisture 
from the atmosphere, of holding the rain which 
falls on it, and transmitting it to plants as they re- 
quire it. 
readily decomposing vegetable matter, ¥ hich makes 

up the most valuable soil. A knowledge of these | 
particulars is of the greatest moment to the agri- | 
culturist; by it he will be able to improve the tex- 
ture of the soil, by adding to it the mineral sub- | 
stance of which it is deficient, so as permanently 
to improve it. 

To alter the nature and properties of the con- 
stituents of any soil, may be more expensive than 
to manure it; but the effect of the former will be 
lasting, while that of the latter is transitory; th 
one permanently improves the nature and quality 
of the soil, the other only imparts a temporary ex- 
citement to force a crop for a year or two, 

The materials necessary for the permanent in- 
provement of the soil are eeldom far off, and the 
expense, though in some instances cousiderable, is 
soon repaid by the permanency of its increased 
fertility; the manure applied afterwards has a 
much greater effect, the expense of cultivation is 
| greatly diminished, and the capital laid out is soon 
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| restored by its yearly increased produce. By these } 


‘alterations we store the earth with hidden and in- 
exhaustible treasures, which, invisible to the eye, 
put forth their strength and give us the evidence 
of their presence by the effects produced on vege- 
tation, 

In the process of vegetation, nature supplies 
soil, water, light and heat; but the matter compo- 
sing the soil may not be in such a state as to re- 
ceive and transmit these in such quantities as will 
produce a healthy vegetation. 

Man may regulate the supply by cultivation, and 
by altering the texture of the soil. 

When the materials of which the soil is compo- 





soil to which they are natural: if any of them are | 


soils are composed, are very various, this variety | 
depending on the nature of the subsoil, as we have | 


have the mineral ingredients in 8 certain propor- | 


Of imbibing and retaining heat, and of | 


sed are in proper proportion, the soil.1s most produc- 
tive; when any one of the ingredients is in too 
great a proportion, the soil is unproductive. 

Pure clay, silex, or lime, when alone, we have 


before stated, is barren; but if they are mixed to- 


gether, having a due portion of water, the influ- 
ence of the sun anda proper admission of air, 
(which are the prime movers in vegetable life,) 


a fermentation amongst 
‘and if vegetable and manure in a state of 
be combined with these, the soil, 
which was sterile when separate, will become pro- 

ductive when combined, and this mixture of mate- 
rials and mechanical alteration will change the 
‘texture, and improve the quality of the svil_—Mor- 
| ton on Soils. 


the 
animal 


materials is created: 


decomposition 


|Perrecr Sugsor, Dratnace anp Deer Piowine. 


Every variety of good soil has a naturally dry 
| porous subsoil, being either a deep, friable, porous 
}earth, sand, or gravel, or open rock; so that rain 
| water will not reston its surface, but readily pass 
| through the stratum below. 

The greatest injury which the land receives is 
| from stagnant water on the surface, or between the 
isoil and the subsoil. 

| Bad and worthless clay soil is generally that 
| which is saturated by stagnant water. 

| If water be allowed to remain on good land, it 
will soon convert it into bad or worthless soil ;—a 
retentive subsoil has generally a soft or clayey sur - 
face, and is universally a bad and unproductive 
soil. 

When the subsoil is retentive, the rain finds its 
way through the cultivated portion of the surface 
to the subsoil, and passes on slips between them 
to the furrows, keeping the cultivated portions of 
|the soil wet and unfit for vegetation; but if the 
, subsoil be porous, either naturally or artificially, it 
| then goes directly through the subsoil or porous 
| passage to the drains that are formed to draw off 
| the redundant water. 
| It is the constant practice of the most scientific 
| gardeners, when about to pot any plants, to put 
| Some broken tiles or gravel in the bottom of the 
| pots to drain off the superfluous moisture from the 
| plants to the hole in the bottom of the flower pots ; 
|and when they use a strongish or clay soil, instead 
| of passing the soil through a sieve, us formerly was 
| the custom, they now chop it into small pieces, and 
thus give to strongish clay soils an artificial po- 
| rousness which they naturally do not possess. 

On examining the roots of plants growing in 
| pots with soil thus prepared, we find the crevices 
| between the broken pieces of earth full of roots 

because they have not only a more easy passage 

| where the soil is friable, in consequence of the 
| lumps keeping the earth loose and porous between 
|them, but here the drainage is most rapid and com- 
plete. 


| 
| 


vr 
i=] 


Land is not perfectly drained which, during the 
| wettest weather, has any spots on it which the wa- 
ter rests upon, and gets stagnant for a short period. 
The rain should have a free course to sink down 
‘through the subsoil below the roots of plants, and 
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then run off by the furrow-drains to the open ditch- 
es. 

Complete subsoil drainage of the retentive soils 
can only be effected by having a drain in every 
furrow, or about one or at most two perches apart ; 
and then by subsoil] plowing across the drains, and 
making an artificial porous stratum under the cul- 
tivated surface, to within an inch or two of the 
stones inthe drains, thatthe rain-water may fall 
through the surfuce and run in the subsoil to the 
drains. The effect produced on the crops of close 
retentive soils, after they have been perfectly drain- 
ed and subsoil plowed, is most astonishing. 

The produce is so much increased that it will 
in many instances, pay the expenses in a year or 
two; and wet soils, which seemed to be strong 
clay when wet, become friable and even light when 
completely subsoil-drained, are easily cultivated, 
and light enough for producing turnips to be fed 
off with sheep. 

Perfect drainage and deep plowing is the true 
principle of giving to the soil an increased fertility. 
By this means the plants are enabled readily to 
push their roots farther and deeper in search of 
food, which they obtain of a more healthy kind, 
than when the soil is imperfectly drained and 
plowed shallow. All tenacious clay soils should 
be trenched or subsoil-plowed once in every course 
of crops, or when they are in fallow; this practice 
not only gives to the roots of plants a greater 
scope to go in search of food in dry weather, but 
also furnishes a depth of porous substratum under 
the soil to draw off the superabundant moisture 
during continued wet weather, and transmits mois- 
ture to the roots of plants in continual drought.— 
Ibid. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


IRRIGATION. 

This important branch of agricultural business, 
has not received its merited attention. In Ameri- 
ca it is, as yet, a novel practice; but on the east- 
ern continent, has been understood from the earli- 
est times. The ancients highly commended this 
art, and attributed much to the great benefits re- 
ceived from it. The immortal Homer, in his [liad, 
says— 

“ The peasant with his spade, a rill 
Conducts trom some pure fountain through his grove 
Or garden, clearing the obstructed course.” 
Again, in his Odyssey, when describing the beau- 
ties of the garden of Alcinoiis— 
** Amid 
‘The lovely scene, two fountains welling forth, 
One visits, into every part diffused, 
The garden round.” 

So, also, Virgil, in his Georgics, expresses him- 

self in much the same terms— 


[The quotation, untranslated, would be of no ser- 
vice to our readers generally, and we omit it.] 


But not by the poets alone, has this improve- 
ment been spoken of as particularly beneficial to 
the soil. Strabo, and a multitude of historians, 
have recorded numerous instances of its adoption : 
in oriental countries, especially, often has been 
mentioned the fertility orcasioned by canals led 
from the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Among the Chinese, it has been in use up to 
the earliest dates of their records. They proceed 
on a magnificent scale, dividing their canals into 


returns. In Asia and Africa, much is attributed 
to their aqueducts, and a bountiful harvest relied 
upon wherever they exist. Insome portions of the 
former co wtry, particularly at Mysore, this subject 
is under the express auspices and control of gov- 
ernment. 

In the Milanese territory, a greater expanse of 
irrigation is exhibited than upon any other portion 
of Europe. Canals are seen running in every di- 
rection, and the lands adjacent present a scene of 
uncommon fecundity, Centuries ago, canals were 
established there, and the continuance of water 
in them, isan object of general solicitude, There 
also, they are kept in operation by the authority 
and protection of government. 

It seems to bea matter of surprise, that attempts 
to irrigate, are not more frequently made in Ameri- 
ca. Our country, as a general thing, is amply 
provided with water privileges, and our soil in most 
places can be greatly improved by them. Arid 
and apparently worthless land can be rendered ara- 
ble, even without manure, in many instances, by 
appropriating water to this purpose. We daily ob- 
serve situations, naturally offering this advantage, 
without the smallest attempt being made to retain 
or lead the water aside. Flowing not unfrequent- 
ly from some considerable elevation, it glides with 
velocity through lower lands, in one direct course, 
while the soil, a little more remote, might be dovb- 
led or trebled:in value, by the influence of this €le- 
ment. The stream is allowed to pass by unheeded 
and is lost in some marsh or eventually in the ocean. 

Tillage in America has progressed rapidly, in 
point of improvement, for the last few years. Su- 
perior inventions in agricultural instruments, are 
of almost daily occurrence, and it seems rather as- 
tonishing that this particular branch of cultivation 
should be so generally overlooked. Irrefragable 
are the testimonies of its benefits wherever it has 
been adopted. 





T. 8. D. 





For the New England Farmer. 
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MANAGEMENT OF COWS AFTER CALV- 
ING, 

Mr Epiror—In your paper of June 2d, I read 
a piece written by Mr Peters, of Westboro.” In 
that communication, he expressed his opinion on 
certain questions that I propounded, respecting the 
management of cows after calving, published in 
the N. E. Farmer, of April 28th. { was glad, Mr 
Editor, that you said something by way of answer- 
ing the questions; likewise, that Mr Peters ex- 
pressed his opinion, though I do not, altogether, 
agree with him. Free expression of honest opin- 
ion is aright that all ought to enjoy. I find no 
fault with what he has written, (except one thing,) 
and that is not very material. He says, “the wri- 
ter would have done well to have said before and 
after calving, for that was the question at the dis- 
cussion which he mentions.” Now, Mr Editor, he 
has no authentic proof as to where this discussion 
was. I suppose, because my article was dated at 
Westboro’, he thinks the discussion must have 
been there also. If he will have the goodness to 
turn to my communication, he canuot tel], neither 
does he know, whether the meeting that I attended 
was at Westboro’, or in some other town. As Mr 
Peters has made a leap in the dark, I shall there 
leave him. 

I proposed the questions, above named, without 





frequent channels, whereby they secure immense 


expressing any opinion of my own. This I did, 
because I wished to have it done by abler pens. 
However, having had some experience in manag- 
ing cows, I am induced to present my views on 
the subject. 

Question Ist. Is it advantageous to let cows 
drink the biestings, or the first milk after calving ? 

For experiment, I have tried both ways, giving 
them the milk, and not giving, and am well satis- 
fied that it makes no material difference. For 
thirty years I have, generally, been in the habit of 
giving my cows the first milk, and it has not had 
that effect named by Mr Peters. My cows, gener- 
ally, have had good appetites. If the milk had an 
injurious effect, probably it would not last more 
than aday ortwo, If cows at this time require, 
something laxative, who knows but the milk is the 
best aperient drink they can have? Mr Peters 
states, that his father’s cows and his, uniformly lost 
not only their appetite but their flesh. Has not Mr 
Peters, by his “ critical experience,” found out that 
it is natural for milky cows to lose their flesh after 
calving? What! can we expect a cow to give 
fifteen, and more quarts a day, and not have it 
cause emaciation? Asa general thing, this can- 
not be prevented by the best of keeping and best 








attendance. Look at all females, that give milk, 
particularly the sow. How quick her flesh leaves 
her, in consequence of giving milk ; (not by drink- 
ing the biestings.) 

Question 2d. Is it beneficial or detrimental to 
have cows eat. the after-birth ? 

I say, without hesitation, it is beneficial. And 
no vigilance of man (in many cases) can prevent it. 
They often calve in the night, and in lots, and eat 
the placenta before any one has a chance to take 
it away from them. I believe with Youatt, that it 
is a medicine designed for the cow, by the God of 
nature, IJt is true, it seems to us it might be det- 
rimental and unnatural; and we know that if giv- 
en to any other cow, she would loathe it and would 
not touch it. But in the case of the mother, for 
the reason that what comes from her is “ bone of 
her bone and flesh of her flesh,” she licks her off- 
spring with a good relish, and eats the after-birth 
with greediness, and, undoubtedly, it does her good. 
As to getting choked with it, itis possible, but not 
any more probable than that the fobacco-chewer will 
get choked with his quid. 

Question 3d. When the secundine adheres, and 
nature is obstructed in her operations, can any 
thing be given to the cow to remove it ? 

On this question, Mr Peters and | very well 
agree. When there is a real adhesion of the se- 
cundine, not. any thing can be given to remove it. 
Good nursing is all we can do forthe cow ; except 
what may be done by artificial means. In some 
cases, undoubtedly, it would be better to let things 
take their course, than to make use of violence. 

A HERDSMAN, 

Westboro’, June 9th, 1841. 





CIRCULAR. 

We publish with pleasure the following circular, 
addressed to us by the Hon. H. L.. Ellsworth, Com- 
missioner of Patents, and trust the commendable 
object he has in view, will receive from the public 
all the aid it is in their power to extend. 

Patent OFFice, 
Washington, Dec. 18, 1840. 

Srr—You are doubtless apprised, by the public 

papers, that a National Gallery in the Patent Of- 
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fice, is open for the reception of unpatented mod 
els and specimens of manufactures. | 
hope that the liberal views manifested by Congress | 
will be promptly responded to by the manufactu- | 
rers and all others engaged in the mechanic ar's. | 
They may be assured that preparation will be made 
to exhibit articles deposited to the best advantage, 
and every attention bestowed to protect them in 
glass cases, from injury or loss. 

Few, very few, are aware of the progress of the 
arts in the United States, and hence the skepticism 
as to the ability we possess to supply our own 
wants. Our factories, scattered over a widely ex- 
tended surface, are seen by travellers only, and 
they can visit but few, in traversing the leading 
routes. Unlike the concentrated establishments in 
Europe, where steam power is used, here factories | 
and work-shops are found in retired spots, where 
streams (a valuable portion of national capital) 
give the most economical—the hydraulic power. 

Annual fairs, in many places, have done much 
good and excited a laudable emulation; but these 
have been limited to a short duration, and designed 
for citizens in their immediate vicinity. It is now 
proposed to establish, at the seat of Government, a 
National Gallery, to remain a perpetual exhibition 
of the progress and improvement of the arts in the 
United States. Here the most beautiful speci- | 
mens of the genius and industry of the nation will 
be found ; and what American can visit the Gal- 
lery, and not be still prouder of his country, and 
feel that while we are free, we are also independent. 

Permit me to say, that I am almost daily inquir- 
ed of, where certain manufactures can be found, 
and I feel assured that an exhibition presenting so 
favorably, not only the article manufactured, but 
the location and address of the manufacturer, will 
be reciprocally beneficial to all concerned. 

The rooms, though spacious, will not admit of 
cumbrous articles ; samples and specimens, simi- 
lar to those exhibited at the principal fairs, will be 
thankfully received. {I would observe, the Patent 
Office is fire-proof, and guarded by a careful watch. 
The largest hall is 27 feet long, 63 feet wide, and 
30 feet high, and is susceptible of a gallery when 
needed. On the ground floor are rooms of less di- 
mensions, but in the aggregate of equal area ;— 
these are designed for the different kinds of agri- 
cultural implements, seeds, and other objects. 

The collection and distribution of seeds seems 
to meet with much approbation; and it may be 
gratifying to know that the Diplomatic Corps and 
the Navy, are using much effort to transmit to the 
Patent Office the most valuable exotic, while from 
the agriculturists of ,this country is expected the 
best specimens of indigenous, seeds. 

This National Gallery addresses itself to all 
classes; yet, however important or useful it may 
be, its success depends entirely upon the zeal mani- 
fested in its commencement; for it eannot be 
doubted, that, when once established, it will com- 
mend itself to the continued patronage of the pub- 
lic. 

The naines of agents are annexed, who will for- 
ward free of expense such articles as may be de- 
posited with them. 

May I solicit your kind influence and assistance 
in this undertaking. 

With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. L. ELLSWORTH. 

P.S. The Commissioner of Patents avails him- 
self of this opportunity to request Patentees, and 








' Detroit, Mich.; do. at Buffalo, N. Y.; Surveyor at 


before the fire in December, 1236, The same can- 
not be used in evidence unless so recorded anew, 
No expense is incurred. The papers are received 
and transmitted by mail, 


Models and specimens, if deposited with any of 
the following agents, will be forwarded to the Pa- 
tent Office free of expense: 

Collector at Portsmouth, N. H.; do. at Portland, 
Me.; do. at Burlington, Vt.; do. at Providence, | 
R. 1.; Surveyor at Hartford, Conn.; Collector at 
Philade!phia, Penn. ; do. at Baltimore, Md.; do. at 
Richmond, Va.; do. at Charleston, 8. C.; do. at 
Savannah, Ga.; do. at New Orleans, La.; do. at 


St. Louis, Mo.; Collector at Cleveland, Ohio; Sur- 
veyor at Pittsburg, Pa.; do. at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
do. at Louisville, Ky.—R. H. Eddy, agent, Boston, 
Mass.; David Gardener, agent, Custom House, 
New York. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 

Sirn—The object of the annexed form of a sub- 
seription, is to ascertain whether there is a suffi- 
cient number of the friends of this great measure 
in the Union at this time, willing to lend their in- 
fluence, to warrant acall of a primary meeting to 
organize the Society. Should the indications ap- 
pear favorable, a committee of the friends of the 
cause will take upon themselves the responsibility 
of naming a time and place for the meeting, of 
which you will be duly notified. 

I fondly hope you will promptly Jend your own 
name, and procure a few names of other friends of 
agricultural improvement in your vicinity, and then 
forward the subscription by mail in time to reach 
Washington by the 10th of August, addressed to 
the “Hon. Il. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of the 
Patent Office, for Solon Robinson.” 

If you are averse to asking your friends to give 
pecuniary aid to this measure in its incipient state, 








please make use of the first part only of the paper. | 
I hope you will charge the liberty I take, to the 
zealous ardor I feel in promoting this great nation- | 
al object. 
I have the honor to subscribe myself your agri- | 

cultural friend, and humble servant, 
SOLON ROBINSON, 

Lake C. H., Ind., June 3d, 1841. 


(Form of the Subscription Paper.) 
Nationa, American Society oF AGRICULTURE, 


“ To elevate the Characler and Standing of the Cul- 
tivators of the American Soil.” 


The subject of forming such a Society, being 
now agitated in the United States, we do hereby 
pledge ourselves to the support of such a Society, 
according to our ability ; and we earnestly hope 
that the active leading friends of the measure will 
take the necessary steps to organize the Society 
in the course of the year 1841. 

Knowing that funds will be necessary to bring 
this great beneficial] National Institution into ac- 
tive operation, particularly as we hope to see a Na- 
tional School of Agriculture connected with the 
Society, and also a scientific journal worthy the 
proposed name and character of such an institu- 
tion—those of us who have added certain sums to 
our narnes, have freely contributed those sums, and 
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-| the pubiic in general, to aid the office in restoring | placed them in the hands o! 
I confidently | the records of all patents and assignments granted | to be expended in aiding the formation of such a 


Society. 
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From the New Genesee Farmer. 
REMEDY FOR THE TURNIP FLY. 

The following simple mode of guarding against 
the depredations of the Turnip Fly, if not new, is 
certainly not generally known, and may be of great 
benefit to some of our readers : 


Messrs Editors—It is wel] known that the great 
enemy of the ruta bagn and other turnip crops, is 
the small flea or fly that destroys the plants almost 
as soon as they appear above ground; and as this 
crop is becoming extensively cultivated, it is very 
important that some method be devised and made 
known for guarding against this insect. I have 
long been in the practice of raising ruta bagas, and 
for the past five years have not failed of obtaining 
a good crop. My mode is simply to soak the seed 
24 or 48 hours in T'anner’s Oil, aud then roll it in 
plaster to facilitate the sowing. A very small 
quantity of oil is sufficient, as it is only necessary 
to moisten the seed thoroughly and allow it time to 
penetrate. ‘The offensive odor of the oil is impart- 
ed to the seed, and the first leaves of the young 
plant are so impregnated with it that the flies will 
not eat them. I have frequently tried the experi- 
ment of sowing a small quantity of seed without 
any preparation, and have alinost invariably found 
those plants nearly or quite destroyed, while those 
from the prepared seed escaped uninjured. 

To the incredulous [ would say, the trouble is 
but little, the expense nothing—therefore, try the 
experiment. 

‘The oil does not seem in the least to injure the 
vitality of the seed. Ihave known it to vegetate 
well after soaking ten days in the oil; but I think 
two days is sufficient, and prefer it to a longer pe- 
riod. L. B. PARSONS. 

Perry, N. Y. 


Srecutation.—Alas! how many men, young 


j and old, have within the last few years encounter- 


ed the ruin which has resulted from a change of 
habits, or else gone down to an earlier grave from 
diseases contracted under a new climate! Look- 
ing round in our own neighborhoods, some of us 
can count up hundreds who have left the State 
with the expectation of bettering their condition: 
where one has realized his expectations, may we 
not count half a dozen who are disappointed. Re- 
moved far from us as they are, it is impossible we 
should ever see the misery of the dark side, while 
the isolated case of one successful speculator stands 
out to the gaze of all in the light of the most ef- 
fulgent sunbeams,—If the farmers of New England 
could realize the fact that their “Jot has been cast 
in pleasant places”—if they can be made to he- 
lieve that industry and perseverance will not fail 
of its reward at their own homes and near the 
graves of their ancestors—they will not abandon 
the friends and companions of their youth, in the 
by-no-means sure prospect of enjoying greater hap- 
piness in a more distant land.—Farmer’s Monthly 
Visitor. 





To handle eels securely, fishermen first cover 
them with dirt. In like manner does detraction 
strive to grasp at excellence. 
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jand worms, field mice, &c. he eagerly captures at 
p their plunder, if, like him, they do their work in 

THE USEFUL CREATURE, lthe night. Or he searches them out in their re- 
Frienp Puryam—Presuming you had forgotten | treat, if they retire to rest by night. These are 
what I said to you Jast winter, about the merits of | his natural food; and if he finds them in plenty, 
a certain quadruped, that has been too fragrant in| he will not plunder your eggs or young poultry, 
your paper of Jate to need mentioning by name, | unless the r manifest exposure offers a very strong 


Forthe N. E. Farmer. 





JUNE 2}, 1841, 


on an average, I should say, in some situation 
peculiarly exposed, by the merest chance found, 
and of course took, a few young goslings or chick- 
ens, or helped himself to an egg or two, and did 
not think to hide the shells, as the two-legged 
skunks used often to do. 

I have since learned a very different Jesson.— 





(whose name, that is to be, in fact, seems as yet|temptation—though they are a great luxury to Some eight or ten years ago, one evening about 


unsettied,) finding that abler, though I will not ad- | him. 
mit more friendly, advocates had come out in his | thickness of a shingle, and above the reach of his 
defence, and moreover, seeing that I had not the | paws, is an impassable barrier against him. 
moral courage long ago to take the lead in vindi-| the odious rat, he cannot climb; 
cating the character of this poor, despised, abused, | the rat, with untiring perseverance, day and night, | my c 


And at all times, a floor or a wall of the | midsummer, I accidentally discovered a litter of 
young ones in my barn-yard, scrambling to get un- 
derthe shed floor. New-comers I doubted not 
they were, and led there on purpose to feed upon 


hickens, which oceupied the floor immediate- 





Like 
nor can he, like 





slandered, persecuted, and most needlessly dreaded | gnaw at the hardest wood, to do us mischief. It | ly above, with only a single plank between them 


and execrated brute, | had pretty much concluded 
not to stir in the matter, but quietly relinquish any 
claim | might feel conscious of, to share in the im- 
mortality so eagerly contended for, in this new 
field of popular distinction, But as you gave me 
such a broad hintin your number of the 2d inst, 
though I may still be in bad odor, (as I before sug- 
gested to you the fear,) [shall now be sure of be- 
ing in good company, and | have concluded to fol- 
low your bidding, and help to “brighten the pros- 
pects” of our mutual friends, 


And, sir, if | were really ambitious of the dis. | 


tincuon* contended for, | could wield a wordy, 
weighty pen: | could discourse most lengthily 
and odorously witha), upon this heretofore un-savo- 
ry theme, 

I have the presumplion to presume that I have 
more attentively watched the movements and stud- 
ied the habits, or to speak more learnedly, have 
penetrated deeper into the ology of thé beast, than 
any man living has thought it worth his while to 
do. Sir, 1 can boast of having completely unskunked 
the skunk in his most dreaded skunkishness, and 
made him as sweet andas harmless a creature as 
the prettiest kitten or puppy ; so that the very finest 
fine lady might take him with the most perfect ini- 
punity to her caresses, And any farmer’s boy may 
do the same, if he will take the animal at a tender 
age, and holding or tying him fast on his back, 
apply a sharp penknife upon either side of the butt 
end of his tail, cutting cautiously through the fatty 
substance and muscular envelope, till he comes to 
a delicate membranous sack, containing the fearful : 
which sacks, one on either side, being removed, 
can never be reproduced, nor the venom be again 
secreted; and no danger, not the least, either to 
the operator or the operated upon, 


To be serious, Mr Putnam, I do know, and af- 
firm, from a careful observation of many years, that 
the skunk, in his proper line of business, is emi- 
nently entitled to a “rightful place among useful 
animals.” He is signally the destroyer of the 
worst enemies to the tillers of the soil. And I do 
exceedingly rejoice, that with the innocent little 
birds, and the ill-favored toad, he has at length, 
though late, begun to be justly appreciated. He 
is in fact, worth his weight in toads, the capacity 
of his stomach is so much greater. His swine- 
like snout and sharp claws also give him peculiar 
facilities for taking all kinds of creeping things 
that are injurious to cultivated vegetables. Crick- 
ets, grasshoppers, beetles, all sorts of bugs, grubs 





*Thatis, the immortality which we suggested to Dr. 
Holmes might accrue to him, ourseLtr! and Gov. Hill 
—‘* wr rHREE’’—were we success{ul in elevating, Xe. 
&c. Butall the laurels we may have gained in this 
** new field of popular distinction,” ure most cheerfully 
surrendered to the gentleman who has in this article so 
ably defended the skunk.—* P. D.” 





| 








is the easiest thing in the world, therefore, to pro- | and death; and their passage-way into the barn- 
tect our poultry from him. And what harm be-/| yard, where they were confined during the day, 
sides does any one fear, from this always “more / usually open all night. { should have had the 
sinned against than sinning” creature. Perhaps | floor up, the next morning, and killed the whole 
it is, that he will wantonly assail him, and stench | pack; but being obliged to starton a journey of a 
him out of house and home, or spoil a suit of clothes | few days, I most unwillingly smothered my re- 
for him. No, never! unless we violently assault,| venge. On my return, however, I Jost no time. 
and actually wound, or greatly terrify him, he will! Every plank was removed; but it was too late: the 
not discharge his ammunition upon us. And if| boys had been upon the watch, in my absence, had 
we will let him alone, and permit our dogs to let | killed some of the young, and the rest had taken 
him alone, (and they are always glad to be excused | the alarm and decamped. But I found, to my en- 
from molesting him,) he will most certainly let us tire satisfaction, as well as astonishment, that the 
alone. Let him play about your door-yard, in the | old ones had wintered there, and probably year af- 
evening, if he cheoses, and pick the bones he may | ter year ; and that those young had been born there, 
find there. He will be likely to keep off some)|and bred thus far; and yet, however incredible 
worse visitants, And if he chance to enter your} to skunk-haters, never a chick nor an egg had I 
cellar, your kitchen, or your parlor even, as in sum-| missed. 

mer his curiosity may lead him to do, let himalone,| ‘They soon returned to their quarters, and after- 
and he will go out without doing any harm. Orif| wards I usedto amuse myself in studying thei: 
he seem disposed to act too leisurely abaut it, you | habits. Ihave often gone, after tea, and looked 
have only to approach him gently, yet fearlessly, | over the fence, to see the old ones take peep after 
and take him up by his tail, doing no violence to| peep, at the receding day, inpatient for the twi- 
him, and you may carry him where you please, | light. And then they would away to their known 
without the least danger to your best attire. You | passage into the garden, and to their nightly work. 
cannot possibly kill him so instantaneously, with | Then the young, like kittens and puppies, would 
gun, or club, or stone, or rudely force him out, as | come out and gambol where the chickens had just 
not fully to realize your worst fears of him. For| left. 1 have not since had a heart to kill a skunk 
the inost part, as if conscious of the repute in which | or suffer one to be killed, if I could prevent it. I 
he is held, he shuns the presence of man. In win-} bade them welcome to my shed, and my welcome 
ter he seldom ventures abroad, except in mild | they have freely used. . 
weather, During the season in which insect life An old barn, too, upon the other side of us, with- 
is active, he is busy every night, coming forth in| in a stone's cast of where I am now writing, has 
the twilight, or early in the evening, and rambling | long been their favorite abode, and still is, 1 pre- 
through gardens and fields with a somewhat nim- | sume, though as my curiosity is satisfied, I do not 





ble movement, he diligently searches for his prey. | look for them; and they mind their own business 


By the very earliest dawn, if not before, he returns | and do not come in my way. In July, 1837, the 
to his abode, which is quite as likely to be under! old barn aforesaid was moved across the street. 
your barn as any where else, and there quietly | Presuming that some of my favorites were there, I 
sleeps all day. Nor will the continuous cackle of | apprised the workmen thereof, begging them not 
your fowls, or the chirping of their young, tempt} to harm the creatures, and promising to stand be- 
him to the light of day. | tween themselves and harm. To our astonish- 
The skunk is, probably, much more common in| ment, upon removing the floor, we found no less 
the immediate vicinity of this city, and elsewhere, | than fourteen or fifteen of them, all of which, save 
than he is usually thought to be. Returning home | one that escaped to an oat field near by, I caught 
at daylight down, in summer, I have occasionally | in my hands, and with impunity removed them to a 
seen him scud along the road and enter premises, place of safety, much to the amusement of the 
there to pass the night most usefully to the propri-| spectators, Still, though there were so many and 
etor, who, if he were conscions of the fact, most, so nearus, none of my family, nor any of our 
likely would summon all the dogs within whistle- | neighbors, to our knowledge, had ever seen one of 
call, to take vengeance on the vile intruder among | them, or been disturbed in any way by them. 
his delicate flowers and plants. I was myself} By the help of these animals, we suffer but lit- 
brought up to hate the skunk, and to destroy him/| tle from insects in the garden. The large black 
whenever I could. Many a time, when a boy, af- | squash bug, that loathsome thing, that has some- 
ter a day’s work at harvesting, and an evening at/times spoiled my tender vine plants, has almost 
husking, or at the cider-mill, have I tramped the! wholly disappeared. These bugs, I fancy, they 
region round, hour after hour, with a gang of farm | use to manufacture their strongest essence withal. 
laborers, on the sole intent to kill unoffending| A gentleman of undoubted veracity, who assur- 
skunks, at their useful labors—because, forsooth,! ed me he was a witness to the fact, informed me 
one of the race, once in about six or eight years, | that in the country where he used to reside, a fe- 
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male skunk was one day observed to creep from 
the wood-pile, and bask in the sun. A litter of 
half-starved kittens soon approached her, which 
she actually suckled, although, as was afterwards 
discovered, she had a numerous family of her own. 
This was day after day repeated. In the issue, 
however, the brutal recompense of such maternal 
kindness was, that the wood-pile was overthrown, 
and the skunk family, one and all, destroyed. 

A word, Mr Editor, about the name of this ani- 
mal, Iam decidedly opposed toa change, Though 
not obstinately conservative, where change is like- 
ly to be improvement, I would not change even the 
name of the skunk, without very good reason. A 
new name, I fear, and especially a classical one, 


greatly fails me, is a short, plump, maggot-like 
| creature, without legs, and not very different from 
,the little weevil grubs that are found in chestnuts. 
The insect .eceived from you measures three eighths 
}ofan inch in length, is rather thick and fleshy, and 
‘of a yellowish white color, excer. the head and the 
top of the first ring behind the’ head, which are |the only mischief done by it is, the robbing us of a 
light brown, and hard. sinall quantity of manure for the food of its young ; 
| twelve rings, (besides the head,) the last one of | while, at the same time, it acts its appvinted part 
'which is smaller than the rest, and rounded behind. | as one of nature’s scavengers, ‘There are not jess 
|There are a few short hairs scattered over the sur-|than a thousand different kinds of caterpillars in 
face, particularly on the hind part; but these are | Massachusetts, of which the so-called cut-worm is 
, not visible to the naked eye. It has six small and | one ; and yet only one ofthese many kinds retains, 
|short brownish legs, under the fore part of the |in common language, the name of caterpillar, Of 
| body; and on the under side of the sixth, seventh, | the insects here called weevils, there are a dozen 


| economy of insects prevails throughout our coun- 
jtry. I could give you many examples; but will 
only remind you of a statement ina late number 
of the New England Farmer, from which we are 
led to infer that the ball-rolling or tumble-dung 
beetle, is the motherof the cut-worm; although 





The body consists of 


might work a change for the worse in the charac- | eighth, and ninth rings, there are two little warts, |} or more kinds, the transformations and habits of 
5 . + 
mgt the animal ;—might cause an elation, a sort | provided with minute brown hooks, arrayed in two |which differ greatly, and not more than two or 
- , 5 - ms - 
|three of them are true weevils. I never saw a 


of transcendental aim, above his proper place and | curved rows; beneath the tail are also two sets of | 


calling. And who can tell—who can imagine the 
mischief that would most surely result, if with the 
immense odds of seeing, where all is darkness to 
us, he should commence offensive operations, and 
go peddiing his commodity all abroad? No, sir: 
let us Jeave him in his humility ;—let him remain, 
as ever, the poor, harmless, unaspiring, but most 
useful Sxunk.* 

You see, my friend, I have given you enough to 
spice several papers, if it will too highly season a 
single number. Or, if you shall choose not to use 
my seasoning at all, [ shall still remain, truly your 
friend, and the friend of ‘* The Farmer,” 

LEMUEL CAPEN. 

South Boston, June Sth, 1841. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 
PLUM-TREE GRUB. 

Mr Purnam—Sir—During the past year, I have 
found on examination of the excresences, or warts 
on my plum trees, that they frequently contained a 
small grub, which I supposed must be the produc- 
tion of the Curculio. 

From the circumstance of there having been but 
little fruit the last year, and my trees being more 
than ordinarily affected in this way, I inferred that 
the insect had taken to the trees and punctured 
them as a dernier resort. 

Tt will be perceived by the inclosed communi- 
cation of that zealous entomologist, Professor Har- 
ris, that 1 was entirely mistaken; and I hope by 
the publication of this article, to elicit some fur- 
ther information on the subject, 

Yours, respectfully, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 

Hawthorn Grove, Dorchester, ) 

June 9, 1841, ‘ 


Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 18, 1840. 

Dear Sin—The box, containing a smal! grub- 
like insect from the warts of the plum tree, was 
safely received a few days since. 

Much to my surprise, this insect appeared to be 
very different from that which is found in the fruit 
of the plum tree, The latter, (which, however, I 
have not seen for many years,) unless my memory 





"We moved a change of name, Sir, in the sup- 
position that it might, to some degree, effect a change in 
public sentiment favorable tothe skunk. But since you 
have so completely and satisfactorily established his 
claims to protection, the object we had in view will 
doubtless be attained without the proposed alteration, 
and we, therefore, as the legislators say, ask leave to 
withdraw owr motion.—“ P. D,” 


’ 
. 


the same sort of hooks. ‘This contrivance, you | 
will readily understand, serves instead of five pairs | 
of legs, in addition to the six tapering and jointed 
legs near the head. [ have added enlarged sketch- 
|es of the insect, which will the better enable you | 
lto understand my description. 


weevil inan apple or a pear. It is true that in Eu- 
rope they are attacked by weevils, as well as by 
the common insects found also in these fruits in 
this country, and frequently called weevil and ap- 
ple worms here. Our apple-worms are true cater- 
pillars, and like other caterpillars are transformed 
to mealy-winged insects or moths, (See the histo- 
ry of them, by Joseph Tufts, Esq., in the Journal of 
the Mass. Agricultural Society, vol. iv., p. 364; and 
in Kollar’s Treatise, p. 230.) The maggot of the 
Hessian fly is not a weevil, neither is the orange- 
colored maggot that lives in the heads of growing 
wheat and barley. Stored grain is sometiines at- 
tacked by minute caterpillars, miscalled weevils, 
as well as by true weevils. The grub found in 
the fruit of the plum-tree is a weevil; that one 
which you have sent me from the cankered warts 
of this tree, does not: appear to be a weevil. I 
hope to keep it alive, and see it go through its 
transformations, which will enable me to deter- 
mine what it is, and consequently throw more light 
upon its history, and lead thereby to the means of 
arresting its devastations. <A single specimen may 
die, and therefore I sha]l be glad to obtain more, 
in order to ensure success, 








{1, upper side. 2, under side.] 


Will you do me the favor to examine, through a 
pocket magnifying glass, all the grubs that you find 
in the black warts of the plum tree, in order to as- 
certain whether all agree with the foreguing de- 
scription? If you find any difference in them, 
particularly if you find some with legs and others 
without legs, please to keep them for me in sepa- 
rate boxes, with a little moist earth, and, marking 
the difference on the top of the boxes, send them 
to me when convenient. 


Hoping to interest you in my behalf, 1 remain, 
Respectfully, your friend and serv’t, 
THADDEUS WM. HARRIS, 
M. P. Wivper, Esq. 





From the Farmer’s Gazette. 


SAVE YOUR SALT HAY. 


Mr Evrron—Having a quantity of salt hay re- 
maining in my barn, the last spring, of such a 
quality that my stock would not eat it, I concluded 
that I should have to throw it into the yard for lit- 
ter. Not liking to do this, the thought struck me 
to mix it with green clover. Accordingly, when I 
cut my clover, letting it lie but one day only in the 
sun to wilt, [ put it in the barn, laying alternately 
a layer of clover, anda layerof salt hay. The 


. . |consequence was, my clover was well cured, and I 
In Germany and France, the study of insects is ; tig , 


, , ' had the satisfaction of saving my salt hay, for m 
provided for at the public expense ; professors are | gm de y 


ayriners ;cattle eat the compound as well as if it had been 
maintained, and schools established, by means of | . : 
; the best English fodder. 


which this may be pursued without difficulty. But Pie fin 

in this country, no establishments of the kind now P ‘AUGUSTUS FOOT. 
exist, although some years ago, the founders of the 
Massachusetts Professorship of Natural History 
required, by their statutes, instruction particularly 
in this branch, on account of its close connection 
with botany. Hence, it is not at all surprising 
that the most profound ignorance respecting the 


| Unfortunately, my duties as librarian in the Uni- 
| versity, prevent me from making search myself for 
| destructive insects ; but I ain very desirous of in- 
| teresting others in the subject; and if they will 
furnish me with the means of pursuing this impor- 
| tant branch of natural history, it will give me great 
pleasure to contribute all in my power towards en- 
| lightening my countrymen respecting the history 
| of insects, their great influence upon vegetation, 
{and the intimate connection between them, our- 
selves, and al] our possessions, 





Branford, May 3, 1841. 


He that knows himself, knows others; and he 
that is ignorant of himself, could not write a very 
profound lecture on other men’s heads,—Lacon. 
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Boston, Weonespay, June 23, 1841. 
HAY MAKING 
Scythes. Procure a good scytha for every man and | 


This 
work of cutting the grass is hard enough, with the best | 
implement that can be made. And where the tool is | 
poor, the work must he done either poorly or slowly — 
and in either case the farmer is losing more than the 
cost of furnishing a better instrument. We know not— 

(by the way, this term we, / am tired of, and shall, 


boy on the farm who is to do any thing at mowing. 


when it so pleases me, use the more proper representa- 

tive of my single self, 7)—I know not that any one of 
the manufacturers of this article excels all others: some 
scythes from each factory are good, and others are not 
80 ;—if you are unfortunate enough to get a poor one, 
there is no economy in trying to worry through the sea- 
son with it; gnawing off your grass; whetting every 
five minutes; fretting your own body or that of your 
hired man ; going to the grindstone every two hours ;— 
these attendants upon a poor scythe are such consumers 
of time that it is better to throw the soft or the britile 
thing aside at once and purchase another. Asn general 
rule the scythe that crooks towards the point works bet- 
ter than the straight one—at least it is so in my hands. 
‘The cast-off scythe should not be put into the hands of 
the boy who is learning to mow—he wants in his feebler 
and unpracticed hand, a sharper edge than is required 
by the man. Give hima good and a light tool; or else 
excuse him from this work. 

Horse Rake. The value of this implement for use on 
a farm of common inequalities of surface, and of com- 
mon size is often over-stated in the advertisements and 
puffs. But the actual worth of it. justifies its purchase. 
We have used the revolving horte-rake for four or five 
seasons, ona farm where two acres is perhaps the amount 
mowed per day: the raking up of the thick green morn- 
ing’s mowing in the latter part of the afternoon, is a fa- 
tiguing appendage to the previous hard work of the day. 
The old horse who has been in the pasture all day, and 
has nothing to do at present but kick flies, can greatly 
lighten and considerably shorten this labor: we gene- 
rally save in time probably from 45 to 60 minates, anJ 
in strength more than half. This saving toward the 
close of the day, comes in very opportunely, and we 
would not part with the rake for twice its cost. 

To manage this instrament skilfully, requires some 
practice—but as soon as one gets a little accustomed to 
it, he can lay the winrow very well. On large farms 
its use must be more valuable than on small ones.— 
Where grain is mowed and raked up, this rake is very 
convenient and comfortable; it takes all clean, and 
saves f:om hard hand raking. 

This instrument deserves more extensive use than it 
has found hitherto. 

Time of Cutting. Where grasses are not lodged, it is 
well to cut when they are fairly and fully in blossom ; 
but to avoid having some of them get far past this state 
before time can be found for securing, it is prudent to 
begin upon the more luxuriant fields before they reach 
full blossom. 

Curing. In the early part of the haying season, while 
the grass is quite green, and much time is required for 
curing, it is well to be busy iu turning it up to wind and 
sun; help it along as fast as you can—but later in the 
season, if the weather be good, it will be sufficiently 
cured the day after mowing without much assistance. 

Some little matters amount to considerable in the 


| course of hen season ;—in turning up ba che ‘the help 
| of the wind; do this too in raking ;—in raking after 
| the cart, regard the course of the wind and the direc. 
| tion in which the team will next move, and so arrange 
| as not to be obliged to rake the ground over twice. In 
| this simple labor of raking after the cert, I have found 
“head work” as pibfitable asin any of the operations 
| upon the farm. 
| Salt. Hay that would be liable to heat and sour be- 
| cause not quite cured, may often be mowed away with 
| safety, if six to ten quarts of salt to the ton are applied. 
| ‘The use of salt upon nearly all the hay as it goes into 
the barn may be wise. I[ am inclined tothe belief that a 
farm in my neighborhood on which salt has been very 
| freely used in that way, had been greatly improved by 
it; thatis, | think the manure has been much more 
| efficacious in consequence of the salt applied to the hay. 
At home we find no hay so palatable to the stock as 
that which is cut young, three-fourths dried and well 
salted. 

Clover. ‘This should be cured without much expo- 
sure to the sun. I can tell a story that goes to show 
that clover need not be so thoroughly dried as many 
suppose. Last year, about the middle of June we 
mowed some very coarse clover, scarcely beginning to 
blossom, and as full of sap as clover ever was. The 
weather was cloudy and foggy for several days, so that 
but little progress was made in curing it; it continued 
heavy and green; after four or five days, and while the 
cocks were damp with fog we loaded it because the in- 
dications of rain were strong. It was taken to the barn, 
stowed away and very thoroughly salted. In four or 
five duys it was dripping wet and burning hot: in 15 
days it was mouldy ; in December, it was the hay pre- 
ferred abuve all others in the barn, by ‘* old Bug Horn,” 
a dainty cow that was destined to the shambles; every 
animal in the barn would devour it greedily—and this 
too, when most of the hay, and all the corn stalks in the 
barn had been salted ;—the salt taste was no rarity. 

Drinks. ‘The hay-maker must have a full supply of 
drink ; persperation will be free, and he must have 
something to support it. There is no danger from _fre- 
quent drinking in the hottest weather. ‘Take cold water 
as often and as freely as you please ; there is no danger 
from it, if you have not been too Jong without drink. 
Cold water is the best of all drinks for slacking thirst— 
it may be sweetened with molasses or with sugar; and 
if milk is taken with them, the drink is the most servi- 
cable we have ever found— furnishing nourishment, 
while it slakes thirst. Rum and Cider and their kin- 
dred spirits are not to be admitted to the field of ihe pru- 
dent and worthy farmer. I know they are not needed ; 
I know they are not useful there. The hay will be 
cut and cured with more despatch and comfort when 
true temperance practices prevail, than where alcohol 
intrudes. 


None but the intemperate are injured by drinking cold 
water. If told that | know not the hardship of swing- 
ing the scythe, and the need a man then has for the 
stimulus, I reply that 1 do know what it is to ewing the 
scythe, and thaton the very hotiest day of 1840, 1 was 
mowing from half past four in the morning until three 
in the afternoon, with the exception of time enough to 
eat, drink and grind the scythe; and neither then nor 
on any other day of the season, did I require the use of 
any drinks s:ronger than milk and water, And no man, 
after one month of temperance, will ever require any 
thing stronger. 





By the politeness of Mr Ellsworth, of the Patent Of- 
fice, we have been favored with parcels of “ Kentucky 
Puinpkin seed,” and “ Kentucky Cushaw seed.” 








NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We publish today the invitation of Solon Robinson to 
the farmers of the country, Our views are not diffe- 
rent from what they were when we spoke upon the 
subject several weeks since ; but we honor the zeal of 
Mr Robinson, and will most cheerfully help to bring his 
great project to a fair and deliberate consideration in an 
assembly of the friends of agriculture. If any gentle- 
men in this vicinity desire us to act as agent in receiv- 
ing contributions towards defraying the expenses of a 
preliminary meeting, or in sending information to Mr 
Robinson, we will do it with pleasure. 





MILK—EXTRAORDINARY. 


Mr Denny, of Westboro’, has made us a present of 
two or three pounds of very good butter; its color is 
fine and its flavor good. The milk from which it was 
produced, was taken from a two year old heifer, that 
never had a calf,and will not have one until four or five 
months from this time. If we understand the case, 
calves were in the pasture with the heifer, and by their 
sucking caused the flow of milk. The flow has been so 
great that it has been necessary to milk her regularly. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Saturday, June 19. 
XHHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


From John Kenrick—Paony Whittleji, Humei, fra- 
grans and Reevesii. Several varieties of Roses—He- 
merocallis lutea, Magnolia glauca and macrophylla, 
Valerian, Rose acacia, Glycene frutescens, Phloxes, 
Larkspurs, &c. 

From W = Kenrick—Paonia Whiitleji, Humei, fra- 

rans, carnea? Rosea and Reevesii. Also, Honeysuck- 
including Douglassii ; Iris, various kinds; Hemero- 
callis flora; Red and White Fraxinella, Guelder rose 
Spirea, Scotch Laburnum, and a variety of Roses, Some 
of the bouquets and baskets of Pwonies were very tasti- 
ly pends 5 

From Messrs Winship—a great display of flowers, in- 
cluding Peonies Whittleji, Humei and fragrans. The 
bouquets were very large and showy. 

From the President—Peonies Whittleji, Humei and 
Reevesii, Lonicera grata and Canadense, Saxitragra ar- 
borea, Clematis azurea grandiflora, Gillenia trifoliata, 
Double Rockets, (the latter very fine specimens,) and 
Roses. 

From W. Meller—a great variety of fine Geraniums. 

From 8. R. Johnson—Hardy and tender Roses—a 
fine colleetion. 

From W. E. Carter—Peonies Whittleji, Humei and 
Fragrans—all fine. Also, bouquets and other flowers. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren—bouquets. 

New Geraniums and Seedling Verbenas, from Mr 
Wales, Dorchester. 

Bouquets from A. Bowditch. 

Hardy Roses, from C. Newhall. 

From S$, Walker—fine large bouquets. 

Native plants, upwards of 25 species, from B_ E. Cot- 
ting. 

Thestnanie purpurea and other native plants, from 
Wm. Lincoln, Esq., Worcester. 

Bouquets and Peonies, from Hovey & Co. 


The exhibition “7. was for Pwonies for premium, 
agreeably to notice. The following is the award of the 
Committee : 


The subscribers, appointed to award the premium on 
Ponies, have attended to the duty assigned to them, 
and award the Society's premiums for the best speci- 
mens and display of the ets and give the 


First premium to W. E. Carter ; 
Second do. to Wm. Kenrick. 
S. WALKER . 
D Haccersrox, } Commattes. 


Boston, June 19, 1841. 
€. M. HOVEY, Chairman. 


NOTICE. 
The Society's Premiums for Roses, (both hardy and 
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tender,) and Pinks, will be awarded on Saturday, the 
26th inst., as follows: 
Roses—For the best 50 dissimilar blooms of hardy varie- 
ues; 
For the 2d best 50 do. do. do. 
For the 3d best 50 do do. do. 
For the best display of Chinese and other tender 
Roses ; 
For the 2d best do. do. 
Pinks—F or the best display of flowers ; 
For the best 6 dissimilar blooms ; 
. » best seedling. 
"cae c M. HOVEY, Chairman. 
Notre.—Exhibitors of flowers are respectfully request 
ed to hand in to the Chairman a list of the flowers ex- 
hibited, if they wish them reported. 


do. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday June 12, 1541. 
(First exhibition of the season.) 
Sweetwater Grapes, from Charles Goldermann, Chel- 


sea. 
Early Virginia Strawberries, from J. L. L. F. War- 


ren, Brighton. 


Hamburg, Miller's Burgundy, and Sweetwater Grapes, | 


from J. 8. Ellery, Brookline. 

A fine specimen of Coolidge’s Favorite Peaches, from 

George Lee, West Cambridge. 
For the Committee, 


BENJ. V. FRENCH. 


Saturday, June 19. 

Messrs Hovey & Co. exhibited Hovey's Seedling 
Strawberry. 
L. L. 
Strawberry. fi 
May Bigarreau Cherries, from M. P. Wilder, Esq. 
Iron or Rock Apples, in fine preservation, from Levi 


Thaxter, Esq., Watertown. 
JNO. A. KENRICK. 


F. Warren exhibited Warren's Seedling 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Ranye of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending June 20. 








June, 1841. | 5,A.M.|12,M.|7,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 14 58 80 | 65 Ww. 
Tuesday, 15 | 61 | 7 70 | Ww. 
Wednesday, 16 56 74 | 72 N. 
Thursday, 17 54 | 83 70 S. E. 
Friday, 18 61 7! | 62 | E. 
Sat irday, 19 57 | 74 2 | &. 
Sunday, 20 54 76 | 58 | E. 


We have had considerable rain since Friday noon, which 
has given freshness and viger to vegetable creation, which 
is not only delightful, but encouraging to those who till the 
earth, that their labor will be crowned with an abundant 
harvest. 





BRIGHTON MARKET. — Monpay, June 21, 1841. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 200 Beef Cattle, 15 pair of Working 
Oxen, 20 Cows and Calves, 2300 Sheep and 320 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —We continue last weeks quo- 
tations, viz: First quality, $6 75 a 7 00. Second 
quality, $6 25a650. Third quality, $5 25 a 6 00. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales, $23, $25, $31, $34, $38, 
$40, and $45. 

Sheep.—Dull. Many lots were sold for considerable 
less than they cost in the country. Lots were sold for 
$1 00, $1 12, $1 42, $1 G2, $1 85, $200, $2 12, g2 25, 
and $2 33. 

Swine. —Several lots of large barrows 5 1-2, and one 
lot at 5 3-8. A lot to peddle, some of which were pigs, 
at5 1-3 and61-8. At retail from 5 to 7 1-2. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. f 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, very little in market. 


new seed by the bag 50to55c. Clover—Northern, 13c. 
—Southern, 8 to 9c. 


Flax Seed, $1, 37 to 1 59bu.  Lu- 
cerne, 25 c. per lb. 
FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 25—Ohio 


Red Top, 


@5 12. 
GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- 


\lew 63—Southern Flat Yellow 
| Northern 69 to 65—Southern 50 to 55. 
| to 33—Northern 33 to 40. 

| PROVISIONS Beef—Mess 210 50 to 
| $6 50—No. | 89 00. Pork—Extra—J5 00 
| Mess 813 00. Hams--Northern 9 ¢. per 
}none. Lard—Boston 9 ¢ per lb.— Southern, 8 to 8 1-2 
| Butter—Lump 13 to 22—Firkin 12 to [8--Shipping 8 to 14. 
| BAY, 
| CHEESE: -Old 11 ¢---New 8. 
| EGGS, ti a 12. 


Oats 


-Clear 14 


50— 


| WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced | 
Pulled Wool is rather scarce, and there | 


}any change of late. 
| is huta limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
| stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
| Ib. 50 to $5 c.--American full blood, washed, 47 to 50--Do 
13 4 hlood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 
| 40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37 
| 20 to 238--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14—Bengasi yee i 8 to 10-- 
| Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 10—Superfine Northern pulled 
‘lamb 43 to 46—No. | do. do. 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 te 30 
—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 


Smyrna Sheep, washed, 





| 
| 
| 





No: 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 


and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
| Warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 


crusting. 

| il Canisters of various sizes. 

| Boston, Jan. !, 1841. sly 
GOOD CULTIVATORS AT $350 





Good Cultivators for sale at the New England Agricultu 
ral Warehouse, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Price 
$3,50. JOS. BRECK & CO. 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 








The Revolving Horse Rake has been in general use in 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 1s found to 
he one of the most useful labor saving machines now in use. 
One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake on an av 
| erage from 25 to 30 acres per day with ease, and do the work 

well. There is a great wetqneny, in this rake overall others, 
as the person using it does not have to stop the horse to un- 
load the rake 

For sale at Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

June 9. JOS. BRECK & CO, 





G0-—-White 64. — Rye— | 
-~Southern 36 


11 00—Prime | 


lb—Southern, 


per ton, $18 to 20—Eastern Screwed 814 to 15. ‘ 


1-2 blood, washed, 36 to j 


LAOTOMETERS. 
: wR 


——> 









Ferree sesssenes e000 


Just received atthe New England Agrieultural Ware 
| house, No. 51 and 52, North Market st., a few sets of Lac- 
| tometers, for testing the quality of milk, 

| June 23 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER,. 





son; one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
the purpose, In using this machine, the farmer may be cer- 
tain that his seed is put into the ground, and at the same 
time in the best possible manner. There has been great 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they ure 
very api to clog up and the farmer might go over aw acre of 
land and mot sow a single seed ; but not so-with this; it is so 
constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using-this sow- 
er, the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work 
at less than one quarter the expense of the common way otf 
sowing seeds, and have it dohe-in a much better inanner ; 
it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and 
rolls them down. I[t will sow alkapst any kind of Garden 
Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mange! Wirtzel, Turnivs, Carrots, 
Beets, Parsnips, Omons. It is highly recommended by 
a great number of persons who used! it the past season. 
For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed 
Store hy JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. &c. 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of ‘Agri- 
; cultural and Horticultural Tools to be foand im the United 
States. Part of which are the following: 


| Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the Jast sea- 
' 
} 
| 





1000 Howard's Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Stee! Shovels 
Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do, 100 Spades 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Seythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 Patent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ do. do 200 “ Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters.) 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 100 Dratt do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz. Seythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 Austin’s Rifles. 





March 17. 


FULL BLUOD DURHAM CATTLE. 

The subscriber will sell at pubtic auction, at his residence 
in Pleasant Valley, foot of Atwell’s Avenue, in Providence 
1 1 2 miles from the Great Bridge, on Wednesday, the 23 
of June instant, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

20 head of superior full and half blood Durham Cattle. 
Also, 20 full blood and half blood imported Svuthdown 
Sheep. A rare chance is offered in this stock to farmers and 
others to secure some of the finest Cattle ever offered for 
sale in this country, and as a whole there is seldom so choice 
a lot of herd book Cattle presented to the public. All inter- 
ested are requested to cal! and examine this stock previous 
to the day of sale. Terms liberal. For further particulars 
see catalogue, which will be exhibited at the sale. 


Providence, June 5, 1841. JOHN GILES, 
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SOW THY SEED. 


BY T. RAFFLES. 


“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand; for thou knowest not whether shall pros- 
per either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good.” EccLesiasTes, x1. 6- 


In the morning sow thy seed, 
Nor ateve withhold thy hand, 
Who can tell which may succeed, 

Or if both alike shal! stand, 
And a glorious harvest bear 
To reward the sower’s care. 


In the morning sow thy seed ;— 
In the morning of thy youth ; 
Prompt to every generous deed, 
Seatter wide the seeds of truth; 
He whose sun may set at noon 
Never can hegin too soon! 


Nor withhold thy willing hand 
In the eventide of age, 

E’en to life’s last lingering sand, 
In thy closing pilgrimage, 

Seed may yet be sown by thee,— 

Sown for immortality ! 


“ By all waters,” be it known— 
Every where enrich the ground, 
Till the soil, with tharns o’er grown, 
Shall with fruits and flowers abound, 
Pregnant with a sweet perfume, 
Decked in Eden’s loveliest bloom! 


Sow it in the youthful mind; 
Can you have ‘a fairer field ? 
Be it but in faith consigned, 
Harvest, doubtless, it shall yield, 
Fruits of early piety, 
All that God delights to see, 


Sow it on the waters wide, 

Where the seaman ploughs the deep; 
Then, with every flowing tide, 

You the blessed fruit shall reap, 
And the thoughtless sailors prove 
Trophy to the cause you love. 


Sow it ’mid the crowded street— 
Lanes and alleys, dark and fou' 
Where the teeming masses meet—- 

Each with an immortal soul, 
Sunk in deepest moral gloom, 
Reckless of the coming doom. 


Sow it mid the haunts of vice— 
Scenes of infamy and crime; 
Suddenly, may paradise 
Burst, as in the northern clime. 
Spring, with all its verdent race, 
Starts frem Winter’s cold embraee. 


Sow it with unsparing hand, 

’T is the Kingdom’s precious seed ; 
’T is the Master’s great command, 

And his grace shall crown the deed ; 
He hath said, the precious grain 

Never shall be sown in vain ! 


Long, indeed, beneath the clod, 
It may lie, forgot, unseen— 
Noxious weeds may clothe the sod ; 
Changing seasons intervene, 
Summer’s heat and Winter's frost— 
Yet that seed shall ne’er be lost. 


But, at length, it shall appear, 
Rising up o’er all the plain— 

“‘ First the blade and then the ear,” 
Then the ripe, the golden grain ; 

Joyous reapers gladly come, 

Angels shout the harvest home. 


Many who find the day too long, think life too 
short ; but short as life is, some find it long enough 
to outlive their characters, their constitutions, and 
their estates. 





POPULAR FOLLY. 


Mechanics get tinged somewhat with the idea 
that it is not qu.fe genteel enough for a darling 
‘child to be put to a trade, and that it would» be a 

little more reputablé for him to tend in a store !— 
Now no one will contend that all boys should be 


apprenticed to a trade, any more than that they | 


) should all be merchants, physicians or lawyers. 
But few will doubt, that many lads are crowded 
into what are called the learned professions who 
are as unqualified by nature for these eminent pro- 
| fessions, as some of the members of those profes- 
| sions, are incompetent to make good mechanics. 
is too often thought. If there is a bright boy in 
the family, he must be classically educated—if a 
very stupid one, “ why (say the fond parents,) we 
must apprentice him to some hard-working mechan- 
ic, and he will probably be able to plod through the 
world!” With all proper deference to parents so 
mistaken as these, we, as mechanics, must say that 
a stupid boy will make as competent a professional 
man as mechanic. It requires good parts and a 
ready active mind, to master the principles of a me- 
chanical business. We can easily account.for the 
unworkmanlike manner in which mechanism is of- 
ten executed, when we reflect how general.*the 
opinion has been—* the dullard to the trade, if we 
cannat do any thing else with him.” It isa dis- 
grace to us as mechanics, to haye it obtain cre- 
dence, that a mechanic can be formed of any 
‘crooked stick of a boy.’ We should show a 
proper pride, by rejecting those boys whose only 
recommendation is stupidity—and whose parents 
think they are good for nothing but mechanics! 
We should return the compliment they pay our 
pursuits, by saying to them, “your sons are too 
poor stock for mechanics !”— Holden. 





TIME 


It is a truism that time passes rapidly away. The 
wheel is constantly revolving, and carries with it 
our griefs and gur joys—and finally life itselfi— 
The ancients represented Time with a forelock, to 
show that it should be seized without delay, and 
that if once Jost it cannot be secured. The dura- 
tion of a man’s Jife should not be estimated by his 
years, but by what he has accomplished—by the 
uses which he has made of time and opportunity. 
The industrious man lives longer than the drone ; 
and by inuring our body to exercise and activity, 
we shall more than double the years of our exist- 
ence.—.4non. 


The hundreds of idle young men scattered 
throughout the country, and lounging about in our 
large towns, furnish indisputable evidence that 
many of the rising generation are contracting hab- 
iis which in after life must cause a large amount 
of sorrow and wretchedness. Labor is not respect- 
ed as it should be, and the consequence is, that 
idleness takes the plece of industry, and poverty, 
ghastly and wretched, that of cheerfulness and c: n- 
tent.—.4dnon. 


P “ A | 
It is not any dullard that will make a mechanic, as | 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 


Just received by Packet Coromanda, 

400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 

200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 

200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J, BRECK &CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. April 21 





GARDEN SEEDS, 
| For sale by Josepn Baeck & Cc. at the New Enaranp 
Farmer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Pos- 
ton. The subscribers would inform the public that they 
have now on hand the largest collection of seeds ever be- 
fore offered by sale in this city, embracing every variety 
of Field, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamental Flower Seeds 
desirable for this or any other Climate. 


Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection or 
imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
, taken extraordinary pains to obtain such as are pure and 
genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our custo- 
mers and friends, and feel assured they will prove satistac- 
tory to all who try them. 


| Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders in 
;season. Boxes for retailing from 8 dolls, and upwards 
| will be sent out on commission allowing a liberal discount 
and take back what remain unsold. 

Letters and orders with good reference will meet with 
| prompt attention. 


FIELD SEEDS. 

Ruta Baga. 

Ballatine’s New Royal do. 
White Tankard Turnip. 


Sugar Beet. 
Mangel Wurtzel. 
New Red Globe do. superior 





| Yellow do. § varieties. Red do. 
| Carrot Long Orange. Red Round do. 
| “  Altringham. White do. 


White Globe do. 
Green Round do. 
Purple Top Hybrid do. 


| New White, extra fine. 
| Pumpkin, sorts. 
| Wheat—various sorts. 


| Burley, do, Buckwheat. 

| Rye, do. Broom Corn. 

| Potatoes, do. Millet. 

| Indian Corn, do. Buckthorn. ) ™ 

| Oats, do. Locust. § for Hedges. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


| Artichoke, Asparagus, Beans of every description, Beets 
| of sorts, Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 
| Caraway, Celery, of the most improved sorts, Cabbage 20 
| Sorts, Carrot, all the verieties, Cucumber do, Cress, eg 
| Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great 
| variety, Melons, do. Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
| Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin do. Parsnip, Parsley, 
| Peas, avery great variety, Rhubarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 


4 * 


| Salsify, Squash of sorts, Tomato, Turnip 20 varieties. 
SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


| Thyme. Sweet Basil. 
| Sweet Marjorum. Lavender. 

| Sage. Lemon Balm. 
| Summersavory. Anise. 


| Medicinal Herbs, &c. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS. 

Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 

Packages of 20 fine sorts for one dollar. 

Those who prefer to have their Seeds put up in papers 
ready for retail, can he accommodated—each packet neatly 
closed and labelled with printed directions. Price 60 cents, 
per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 

Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 
plied at nurseryman’s prices,-and orders solicited. These 
will be packed, when required, to go to any part of the U. 
States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





FOR SALE. 

GEORGE THE THIRD, who has been honored with the 
Second and First State premiums in 1839, at Worcester, and 
at Concord in 1840, by the Committees appointed by the 
State, for awarding such premiums, is of Durham Breed, was 
| imported as most superior stock, and is thought by judges 
| to possess more valuable points, than any to be found in any 

other animal of the kind. , 

Also, two yong Bulls, Sired by the above, their Dams are 
imported and of the best possible blood. 

For further information apply to CHARLES WIL- 
LARD 2d, Still River Village, Harvard. 4w June 2 








GRINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindsto: es 


constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBAhi) 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having com> 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price ot 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be @2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank ail 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 








